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THE MINISTRATION OF THE SPIRIT. 





On Scriptural authority we believe in 
the administration of the Father, in the 
work of creation and redemption, in the 
administration, or perhaps more properly 
the dispensation of the Son, and that of 
the Holy Spirit.- 

In the Old Testament very little is said 
distinctively of the Son or the Holy Spirit. 
Yet there is in the ordinances and ceremo- 
nies under the law repeated reference 
thereto, foreshadowing the coming, more 
perfect revelation of God’s will and pur- 
pose, through the agency of the promised 
Son and the promise of the Father, the 
Holy Spirit. 

Each dispensation, distinct in its char- 
acter, yet harmonious as a whole, until 
the culmination of all at the Pentecostal 
descent of the eternal Spirit. 

Our Lord’s words are both descriptive 
and distinctive, ‘‘It is expedient for you 
that I go away, for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come,’’ &c. We no- 
tice the Holy Spirit would not come until 
He went away ; would not come in His 
personality, in all the glory of His in. 
coming administration, while He, the Son, 
was still in His humiliation on the earth, 
until His work was finished. When Jesus 
cried, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink,’’ it is supplemented 
by the explanation, “This He spake of 
the Spirit, for the Holy Spirit was not yet 
come, because Jesus was not yet glorified.”’ 

Again He says, ‘‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” My Father Aas 
worked, I sow work, I have entered upon 
my part in redemption, I must finish it.’’ 
Then the Holy Spirit, “‘ Whom I will 
send.’? Then commenced ‘‘ the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit,” which the apostle de- 
scribes as ‘* more glorious.” 

Christ must be glorified before the 
Spirit would come. And when He came, 
His mission was and s#i// és to glorify 
Christ. From these premises we are now 
under the peculiar dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit, in which He is not only 
prominent, but pre-eminent. Two argu- 
ments in proof of this are—first, that it is 
the office work of the Holy Spirit to pre- 
pare the world for the reception of Christ 
into their hearts. ‘‘ He shall convince the 
world of sin, because they believe not on 
me ; of righteousness, because I go to the 
Father, and ye see me no more; of judg- 
ment, because the prince of this world is 
judged.” The second evidence is this, as 
shown all through the words of our Lord 
in the text when the Holy Spirit has 
prepared the world for the reception of 
Christ, not the world as a whole at some 
future indefinite period, but the world as 
individuals, when He has prepared one 


for the reception of Christ; then He 
brings Christ to that one, with all the 
riches of His grace and saving power. 
This is the work of the Holy Spirit. He 
shall convince the world of sin, not in the 
aggregate, not the mass collectively, not 
of its sins, but of its grand master, sin. 
That sin, that destroys, which kills, which 
blinds, the sin of unbelief, and a graver 
sin, can no man commit; nor a grosser. 
It is the father of all sins. The Holy 
Spirit stands before the world as the repre- 
sentative of the Father and: the Son, not 
the agent, but the expression and de- 
velopment of the most glorious manifesta- 
tion of the love of God to a sinning, 
dying world. Not to believe in Christ, 
the expression of that love, is to repudiate 
God and reject His mercy and love. That 
sin fights us; by it our eyes are holden 
until we accept Christ as our Redeemer. 
We may fully assent to all this, that 
Christ died for a// men, but are slowest to 
believe that he died for me ; to isolate 
ourselves from all others, and stand soli- 
tary and alone; and yet never a soul is 
saved until that faith is realized. The 
want of it is the sin of the world to-day. 
There is an actual enmity to Jesus Christ 
in every human heart. ‘He is despised 
and rejected of men.” And the work of 
the Spirit is to break down that enmity, to 
destroy the carnal mind, and bring it to a 


perception and realization of the love of’ 


God in Christ Jesus our Lord. ‘* He 
shall convince the world of sin.’’ For 
this He labors, for this He builds, either 
instrumentally or immediately, or both, 
to ‘guide into all truth,’’ to bring the 
soul in humiliation to the foot of the cross, 
and to show it Jesus crucified for me, even 
Jor me. This He often does in the heart 
of the little child, lays the foundation, 
makes it strong, builds the walls, until the 
little heart becomes the temple of the 
living God. 

He was also to convince the world of 
righteousness, ‘‘because I go to the 
Father.’’ It is supposed by some that 
Christ meant to say the Holy Spirit would 
convince men of the need of righteous- 
ness. This may be a part of His mission, 
and doubtless it is, but I do not so under- 
stand it by this word. Others think He 
will convince us of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to us. But is it 
not the more probable meaning, ‘‘ He 
will convince the world of my righteous- 
ness ?'’ He was the most maligned and 
reviled of men. Men then, as now, wag 
their heads at the mere mention of Christ. 
He ascended the cross with the maledic- 
tion of men resting on Him, as infamous. 

He died as men said for guilt, as un- 
worthy of life and worthy of death. Christ 
here says it shall be the office work of the 
Holy Spirit to convince the world of its 


great mistake when it despised and reject- 
ed Me, the Son of God, and will not any 
who love the Lord Jesus as their ‘‘ Chief- 
est among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely ’’ say that it was the grandest work 
of the Holy Spirit when He convinced me 
of the righteousness of Christ? He did 
not vindicate Himself. When examined 
He answered ‘never a word.” I go to 
My Father. Ye will see Me no more. I 
leave My vindication to the Holy Spirit. 
Again he says, When He is come He shall 
convince the world of judgment, because 
the prince of this world is judged. Now 
the world sits in judgment on Me. It has 
refused to believe in Me, and the Holy 
Spirit will convince them of the sin of un- 
belief. The world condemns Me as worthy 
of death. But the Spirit will convince the 
world of My righteousness, of My spotless 
purity and holiness. That those who judge 
and condemn Me will themselves be judged 
and condemned. 

When they condemned Him and judged 
‘* The Prince of this world,” it is ‘but the 
equivalent of Paul’s when he says, ‘‘ They 
crucified the Lord of lifeand glory.” The 
devil, it is true, is sometimes called prince, 
but it does not follow that Christ is not 
called ‘‘ The Prince of peace,"’ ‘‘ Prince 
of life! The Prince of the kings of the 
earth.” 

In all these missions the Holy Spirit is 
striving to bring the world back to its 
right judgment, to its fealty tu truth, 
and to God. He is always working to this 
end. The monitions of the Spirit com- 
prise the truth of God. ‘All things that 
the Father hath are Mine, therefore said I, 
that He shall take of Mine and show them 
to you.”’ Surely the dispensation in which 
we live is emphatically that of the Spirit. 

Again, He shall not speak for Himself. 
Is tnat the reason that we do not speak 
enough of Him? With what rapture we 
speak of the love of the Father and of the 
Son. How came we by this rapture? How 
our hearts swell and glow with the warmth 
of love to God as manifested by the gift 
of His Son. How is all this emotion to 
be accounted for, but because the Holy 
Spirit has taken the things of Christ and 
shown them to us. And yet how little we 
say of the love of the Holy Spirit. Is 
it because He says so little of* Himself 
that His church is saying so little of Him ? 

We cannot think or speak too much of 
the love of God, of the love of Christ, but 
should we not add thereto the love of the 
Holy Spirit? As the Fatherloves me, so the 
Holy Spirit loves me. As the Lord Jesus 
loves me, so the Holy Spirit loves me and 
would lovingly lead me into all truth. If 
duly appreciated by us and the relation 
in which He stands to us, would we so 
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often grieve Him? There is but one 
thing which we can grieve, and that is 
love. The expression of love isin no sense 
revealed to us so fully as by the Holy 
Spirit. Our Lord says that sin against 
the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven. All 
other sins may be forgiven. No more sac- 
rifice for sin, no more or further provision 
for forgiveness. Through the Holy Spirit 
there is intercession. But back of, or be- 
yond Him, there is no provision made. 

The mission of the Society of Friends 
was, and doubtless still is, to bear testi- 
mony to this phase of the truth. Their 
mission has been greatly blessed to the 
enlightening of the world and of the church 
at large. 

At first ridiculed as visionary and fanati- 
eal; ignored and censured; the same 
truth of the Holy Spirit’s power and 
agency is now largely recognized and ac- 
knowledged as indispensable in the work 
of the church. 

These thoughts are prompted by a tes- 
timony made at a convention of delegates 
from several churches as follows: ‘* How- 
ever fine our oratory, or however deep and 
profound our arguments ; however nicely 
adjusted and smoothly running our ar- 
rangements may be for teaching in Sab- 
bath-schools, or for preaching the word ; 
unless the Holy Spirit prompts the utter- 
ance,inspires and applies the truth of God 
all our efforts will prove dry and fruitless 
to the good of souls or the glory of God.’ 
Calling out a response of “‘ Amens”’ in 
endorsement of the remark. This awaken- 
ed an enquiry with the writer, ‘‘ Are we 
as a church maintaining an advance posi- 
tion on this point? or are we falling in the 
rear? Are not testimonies of this kind 
more often heard outside of our branch of 
the church than inside of it? While alarmed 
at the awful consequences, the disastrous 
results of the delusion, ‘‘ the light within 
by nature,”’ have we not drifted into an- 
other extreme and failed to perpetuate our 
mission and maintain our advance posi- 
tion by glorifying the Holy Spirit? 

Jesus prayed, ‘‘ Father glority Thy Son, 
that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.” 
Again He cried, ‘‘ Father glorify Thy 
name.’ The answer was, ‘I have both 
glorified it and will glorify it again.’’ Jesus 
said of the Holy Spirit, ‘* He shall glorify 
Me.” Is it not left for the church to 
heey the Holy Spirit, as one with the 

n, and one with the Father, for ‘‘ these 


Three are One.”’ J. De Vou. 


“TAKE heart of grace, and look before 
Instead of backward on the way; 
Wash out the old regretful score, 
The sorrowing sins of yesterday. 


For what's the world and all its days, 
But ours to'try and try again? 

Not ours to falter on its ways, 
Not ours to fling aside for pain. 


Take heart of grace then, day by day, 
Take heart of grace, and sing each morn, 
“ To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, 
And all the world is newly born,” 


NORA PERRY. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. 


BY CAROLINE EMELIA STEPHEN. 


A generous friend sends me fresh from 
the press of Henry Longstreth, 740 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia,* a neat volume 
of 211 pages from the pen of Caroline Eme- 
lia Stephen, England, entitled ‘‘ Quaker 
Strongholds.’’ The author represents 
herself as being brought up a member of 
the Episcopal Church, and well trained in 
its formularies. Some seventeen years ago 
she became acquainted with the Society of 
Friends. Before that period her mind 
had been struggling and stirred into re- 
doubled activity by the dogmatic state- 
ments and assumptions with which the 
Liturgy abounds, and its unbroken flow 
left no loophole for the utterance of her 
own less disciplined, but to herself, far 
more urgent cries for help. 

She seldom found any one who has not 
some link with the Society, and yet she 
rarely found any one not belonging to it 
at all accurately informed as to its point 
of view, or its organization. The notori- 
ous disinclination of Friends to any at- 
tempts at proselytizing, and some linger- 
ing effects of persecution, probably account 
for the very common impression that 
Friends’ Meetings are essentially private 
—mysterious gatherings into which it 
would be intrusive to seek admission. In 
a di ed state of mind, she found 
herself “ one never to be forgotten Sun- 
day morning, one of a small company of 
silent worshippers, who were content to 
sit down together without words, that 
each one might feel after and draw near 
to the Divine presence unhindered, if not 
helped, by any human utterance.’’ 

She says: “ since that day Friends’ meet- 
ings have, indeed, been to me the greatest 
of outward helps to a fuller and fuller 
entrance into the spirit from which they 
have sprung, the place of the most soul- 
subduing, faith-restoring, strengthening, 
and peaceful communion, in feeding upon 
the bread of life, that I have ever known.”’ 

It was here she found her ‘‘strong- 
holds’ of Christian faith, and from an 
experience thus found she puts into book 
form her impressions of the ‘‘ true life 
and strength of our Society.’’ 

The contents of her book are under six 
headings—‘‘ Organization,” ‘‘ The Inner 
Light,’’ ‘‘ Worship,’’ ‘‘ Free Ministry,”’ 
‘¢ Special Testimonies,”’ ‘‘Our Calling,”’ 
and an Appendix. 

The beauty and economy of our organi- 
zation impressed her favorably, because of 
its legitimate outgrowth, of our recogni- 
tion of no division of the church into 
clergy and Jaity, of the rights and privi- 
leges of women, of the nature of a true 
gospel ministry, and of the subordination 
and freedom of the entire membership. 

Speaking of the clear recognition of 
the ‘‘inner light,’ as defined by our 
standard writers, she much admires the 


* For sale also by Nicholson and Brother, Richmond, 
Indiana, 
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clear way in which George Fox so often 
formulated his expressions in peculiar but 
terse style. She says, the ‘‘ light which 
revealed and was also the power which 
would heal sin was George Fox’s Gospel.” 
The power was described by him in many 
ways ; ‘‘ Christ within the bope of glory,” 
** the light, life, spirit and grace of Christ,’’ 
‘* the seed,’”’ *‘ the new birth,” ‘‘ the power 
of God unto salvation,’’ and many other 
such expressions, flow forth in streams of 
heartfelt eloquence. To turn people to 
‘‘the light within,” to direct them to 
‘* Christ their free teacher,’’ was his daily 
business.’’ ‘‘ This teaching was readily 
understood by the English mind, but now 
is looked upon as a mysterious tenet, 
springing up now and again in the mind 
of isolated enthusiasts, but indigenous 
otily in oriental countries, and naturally 
abhorrent to the practical common sense 
of our people.’’ 

She explains the differences in the 

opinions of different sectaries on the 
inner light, by spheres within spheres. 
The “‘inner light is that divine life and 
light. which reaches man’s inmost soul 
and deepest depths, lights up the consci- 
ence, and is a mainspring to give action 
to all the tangible framework of life, and 
it was called ‘within,’ not alone in the 
sense of lying near the centre of our 
being than anything else, but also in the 
more intelligible sense of beginning at 
home—of being the reward of each man’s 
own faithfulness, of being independent of 
priests and ordinances.” Their preach- 
ing, teaching, exemplary lives, worldly 
pursuits, were regulated and became the 
outgrowth of this central and all pervad- 
ing union with, and life and light of 
Christ, and met the apostolic teaching 
and its self-sacrificing development 
whether like Stephen to submit to a 
martyr’s death, or like Peter to gather a 
harvest of three thousand converts in a 
day. 
She found the worship of the Friends 
was a feasting of the soul upon the bread 
and water of life, a communion service 
in which the souls of the worshippers 
were brought in touch with God’s Holy 
Spirit, who could show us what we lack 
yet, how to scan our lives, what spiritual 
service is called for of us as worshippers, 
what is our appointed life and calling, 
and who quiets our anxiety to be enter- 
tained by the melody of sweet sounds, or 
the eloquence of the orator. It is a rev- 
erent waiting upon, and communion with 
God in the obedience of faith. 

‘<The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.”” Personal religion is a real and 
living thing, only in proportion as it 
springs from this deep inward root. The 
root itself is common to all true believers. 
The consciousness of its inwardness ‘‘ is 
that which distinguishes the mystic.’’ She 
gives her experience in a Friends’ meeting 
when these truths were unfolded to her, 
in contrast to the ceremonial usages to 
which she had been accustomed, when in 
attendance of a silent meeting among the 
Friends: ‘* My whole-soul was filled with 
the unutterable peace, of the undisturbed 
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opportunity for communion with God, 
with the sense that at last I had found a 
place where I might, without the faintest 
suspicion of insincerity, join with others 
in simply seeking His presence.”’ 

On the subject of ‘‘ worship,’’ ‘* Who 
that truly expects to hear the voice of God 
can do otherwise than bow before Him ?”’ 
Quoting from Bishop Butler, she says, 
‘Devotion is retirement from the world 
He has made, to Him alone; it is to 
withdraw from the avocations of sense, to 
yield ourselves up to the influences of the 
Divine presence, and to give full scope to 
the affections of gratitude, love, reverence, 
trust, and dependence; of which infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness is the natural 
and only object.” No words could more 
worthily express the intention of a Friends’ 
meeting—of one of those meetings for 
worship which are, as is well known, 
‘*held on a basis of silence,” but in 
which free course is allowed to whatever 
Divine influence may prompt of vocal 
prayer, preaching, testimony, or pro- 
phecy ; those meetings in which each one 
it is felt should in the first place enter into 
the inmost sanctuary of his own heart, 
and be alone with God ; being still that 
His voice may be clearly heard within, 
before the lips can be rightly opened to 
show forth His praise or His counsels to 
others. From the depths ot that stillness 
words do from time to time arise—words 
uttered in simple obedience to the up- 
risings of the fountain from within. This 
is what we mean by being moved by the 
Spirit, and Ido not see how a worthier 
or a truer expression can be found for the 
perfect ideal of spiritual worship. 

Chapter IV., Free Ministry. She says, 
‘Our ministry may be said to be free in 
distinct senses: st. It is open to all. 
2d. Its exercise is not subject to any pre- 
arrangement. 3d. It is not paid. 

** rst. We believe that the one essential 
qualification for the office of a minister is 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, and that 
this anointing is poured out without 
respect of persons, upon men and women, 
upon old and young, upon learned and 
unlearned. The gift is purely a spiritual 
one, as much beyond our control as the 
rain from heaven, yet as unfailing, as 
abundant, as necessary as the rain from 
heaven. 

‘** Our views of this matter differ from 
those of other Christians, not in the fact 
that we recognise the free gift of this holy 
anointing, not even in the fact that we 
repudiate the idea of its being purchasable 
with money, but in the fact that our idea 
of ministry refers exclusively to the offer- 
ing of spontaneous spiritual ministrations. 
All would surely agree that it is impossible 
for any one to offer acceptable prayer, or 
to sow in other hearts the living seed of 
the kingdom without a distinct gift from 
above. It is obvious we cannot give what 
we have not received. It is also surely 
undeniable that what we have freely re- 
ceived we should freely give; that the 
gift of God cannot be bought for money, 
nor restricted in its exercise to humanly 
prepared channels. No one who believes 
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in the reality of the gift of prophecy—of 
speaking, that is, from the immediate 
promptings of the Spirit of Truth—would 
dare to seek either to purchase ox to restrain 
such utterances. Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty.. Our doctrine of 
a free ministry, of course, supposes a real 
belief in the continual inbreathing of that 
Divine Spirit, giving both light and utter- 
ance through His own chosen vessels for 
the help of all. It also goes a step further, 
and regards such spiritual ministrations as 
all-sufficient. Here is the real point -of 
divergence between us and our fellow 
Christians: the vast majority of them 
regard something more than these purely 
spiritual ministrations as essential to a full 
allegiance to our common Lord. 

‘‘Other Christian bodies have from 
very early times recognized a distinction 


‘between clergy and laity, and have re- 


garded at least two sacraments as having 
been instituted by Christ Himself, and as 
being in some sense or other necessary to 
salvation, and the greater number, or at 
any rate the largest, of these bodies have 
habitually adopted the use of liturgical 
forms of public worship.’’ 


The above premises being assumed the 
various aspects of the subject are examined 
and elucidated with equal clearness. She 
commends the able discussion of this sub-. 
ject by Robert Barclay, pronouncing it a 
masterly analysis with logical conclusions, 
The following statement is forcibly put. 


‘*It is obvious that*a ministry so jea)- 
ously guarded as ours from all external 
pressure can be kept in vigorous exercise 
only as the result of a deep and widely 
diffused religious experience. Serious, 
though by no means insuperable, difficul- 
ties do undoubtediy arise in the practical 
application of this fundamental principle 
of our Society. Our faithfulness to it is 
being severely tested by modern condi- 
tions, and upon that faithfulness our very 
life as a Society must, I believe, depend. 
There is in the comparatively aggressive 
attitude we have assumed of late years, as 
well as in the great pressure npon time and 
strength exerted by modern activities of 
all kinds, a constant temptation to adopt 
methods less pure, less severely disinter- 
ested, than those to which we are pledged 
by. all our traditions. Unless we have 
faith and patience enough to maintain 
the freedom of our ministry, even at the 
cost of some sacrifice of popularity, I 
believe that our light must inevitably be 
extinguished just when it is most urgently 
needed.’’ 


The discussion of ** Special Testimonies” 
and ‘‘ Our Calling,’’ is in the same clearly 
cut logic, doubly valuable because of its 
coming from one who has passed through 
the discipline of a ritualistic faith, and 
felt the need of a deeper, more vital 
means of reaching what the soul needs, 
and has found that need completely satis- 
fied in the experience here given. 

This work should be in every library, in 
every Friends’ family, and put into the 
hand of every teacher of Christianity. 


H. C. B. 
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BAPTISM. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON, A. M. 
Continued from page 406, 


But it will be asked if this were his 
meaning did the apostles and Christians 
of the first century so understand it? Did 
they not baptize with water? While it is 
true that some of them baptized with 
water, it is equally true that they were not 
ignorant of the import of Christ’s com- 
mand as we have just explained it. It 
must be remembered that the first Chris- 
tians were Jews. They had been edu 
cated in the Jewish ritual, and accustomed 
to think of all its ideas of purification as 
represented by some outward ceremonial. 
To much of this ceremonial some of them 
clung till long after Jerusaiem was destroy- 


‘ed, and all of them for the first ten or 


twelve years of the church’s history. In 
addition to this they had seen John’s bap- 
tism of repentance accompanied by a 
water ceremonial, and it would be strange 
indeed could they have thrown aside their 
Jewish ideas on this subject more readily 
than they did'on others. But that a water 
ceremonial was not considered esssential to 
Christian baptism by the great leaders of 
Christian thought, even then, is plain to 
one who will candidly consider the facts. 
Let us first consider some cases of cere- 
monial baptism, and then the facts on the 
other side. . 

The first instance in the history of the 
church where a ritual baptism is recorded 
isin Acts viii. 12-16.* Vs. 14-16. ‘* Now 
when the apostles which were at Jerusa- 
lem heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John; who when they were come down 
prayed for them that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was fallen 
upon none of them: only they were bap- 
tized into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

It is not here stated in so many words 
that there was any water baptism in this 
case at all; but the fact that Simon the 
sorcerer, though baptized was yet in the 
‘¢ gall of bitterfiess and bond of iniquity ’’ 
(v. 23) indicates that there was such, and 
that in his case the baptism was ritualistic 
and not real. This baptism was adminis- 
tered by a certain Philip, whom many 
scholars identify with Philip, the deacon 
of Acts vi. 5, and Philip, the evangelist of 
Acts xxi. 8f It might be inferred that 
because he had received the Holy Ghost 
(ch. vi. 5) therefore his baptism was 
authorized by Christ. Butis such an in- 
ference warranted? In the first place all 
the acts of a man are by no means author- 
ized by Christ because he has received the 
Holy Spirit. . 

Peter probably had the Spirit in larger 
measure than Philip, and yet at Antioch 
Paul had to administer to him a severe re- 
buke (Gal. ii. 11), and the sanctified sense 





*I purposely omit Acts ii. 41, as water baptists them- 
selves admit that they cannot prove a ceremonial baptism 
there. 

¢See Smith’s B ble Dict., McClintock & Strong’s Reli- 
gious Encyclopedia, Alford’s Greek Testament, and 

Reuss’s La Bible, 
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of Christendcm recognizes the justice of 
the rebuke. 

Secondly. Although this ritual baptism 
was doubtless intended to be a sign of real 
baptism into Christ, yet that it was not 
the baptism that Christ commanded (Matt. 
xxviii. 19) is shown by its powerlessness 
to make a disciple of Simon, the sorcerer, 
who was, when the apostles arrived, still in 
the ‘* gall of bitterness and the bond of 
iniquity.” Here in its very beginnings 
this ritual moreover was delusive, both to 
the church and the world, and calculated 
to delude the recipient with a false rest, 
and bring reproach upon the church by 
confusing such men as the sorcerer with 
the really sincere. 

Thirdly. In the ritualistic baptism here 
administered ‘‘ Into the name of the Lord 
Jesus’’ seems to have been used as a 


ritualistic formula. That it is unwarranted , 


by Christ’s command is shown by the fact 
that this formula is not the same as His 
words. He had said, ‘ Into the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.’”” And not only was this ritual 
baptism not warranted by His words, but 
the real baptism which the sincere among 
them had received, as yet fell short of that 
command. They had only been baptized 
‘into the name of the Lord Jesus,” but 
the apostles, to complete the baptism, did 
not dip them again in water, pronouncing 
over them a more complete formula, but 
simply laid their hands upon them. 

It may be added that wherever water bap- 
tism occurs in the New Testament, accom- 
panied by a formula, that formula (the same 
used. by Philip here) differs from the com- 
mand of Christ (Matt. xxviii. 19) in such 
a way as to utterly preclude the idea that 
it is warranted by that command. 

Another instance, sometimes claimed as 
water baptism, is found in Acts xix. 1-7. 
Paul found at Ephesus twelve disciples, 
and as they had not heard that the Holy 
Ghost was given, he said to them (v. 3), 
‘Into what then were ye baptized ?’’ 
And they said into John’s baptism. -And 
Paul said, John baptized the baptism of 
repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on Him that should 
come after him ; that is, on Jesus. And 
when they heard this they were baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus. 

It cannot be proven that in this re-bap- 
tism of the Ephesian twelve water was 
used at all. It may be perhaps supposed 
that it was, because they were evidently 
Jews, and because as disciples of John, 
they were already familiar with Judaic 
and Johannean ritual. 

So that even if we grant that now 
they were re-bapt'zed with water, which 
we do not, it is evident from what was 
said above that the formula of this ritual 
baptism as well as the baptism itself was 
not the baptism commanded by Christ 
(Matt. xxviii. 19), and it is equally evi- 
dent that their own ceremonial notions 
would svufficiently account for the act. 
There is moreover, nothing whatever to 
show that Paul himself administered this 
rite, but we know that he completed 
their real baptism by imparting to them 
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the Holy Ghost, not through any water 
ceremonial, but by the laying on of hands. 

In I Cor. i., there are other traces of 
the use of this formula, ‘‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’’ in a ritual baptism. 
Paul asks (v. 13) ‘* Were ye baptized into 
the name of Paul?’’ and from what fol- 
lows it is evident he means water bap- 
tism. He distinctly shows, however, how 
non-essential he considered such baptism by 
thanking God that he had baptized so few, 
and stating (v. 17) that Christ had not 
sent him to baptize (in the ritualistic sense 
of the context) but to preach the Gospel. 
We shall return to this statement again. 

Perhaps after all, the strongest claim 
that can be made for a ritualistic baptism 
comes from Acts x. 47, 48. ‘* Then an- 
swered Peter, can any man forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized 
who have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we? And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’’* 

As we have seen above, ‘‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ ” is equivalent to, in or 
by the authority of Jesus Christ, so that 
the passage might be rendered ‘* He com- 
manded them by the authority of Jesus 
Christ to be baptized.’’ That it was with 
water the previous verse shows. Here is 
indeed strong authority— Peter command- 
ing by the authority of Jesus Christ. But 
what reason is there to suppose in the 
face of Christ’s great commission,in which, 
as we shall see, Paul declares that there 
was no ritualistic baptism, that this au- 
thority went beyond the then present oc- 
casion ? 

When we consider Peter's Jewish ed- 
ucation, when we remember that Christi- 
anity was not yet separated from Judaism, 
when we ‘remember that these men at 
Caesarea were forcigners and that a part 
of the Jewish ceremonial in receiving 
proselytes was to wash or baptize them 
with water, is it strange that Peter felt 
he had the sanction of Jesus Christ for an 
act which was a step towards proselytism, 
and was calculated to help his Christian 
brethren, who were all Jews, and who 
were already sufficiently disinclined to the 
Gentiles, to look with the readier favor on 
these particular Gentiles? But to infer 
that this incident gives the authority of 
Christ to all ritual or water baptism, or 
that it gives a warrant to any act of bap- 
tism with water -not enclosed in the same 
environment is to build a pyramid on its 
apex. : 

To be Concluded. 


———————_—_. eo 


RIsE ! if the past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget ; 

No claims so unworthy to hold you 
As those of vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless forever ; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


ee 


* There is no case in the New Testament where this 
phrase is used as a formula of baptism. The formula is 
“Into the name of the Lord Jesus,” while ‘* In the 
name of Jesus Christ ’’ means as explained above, in the 
authority of Jesus Christ, 


+ See Bible Dict onary under the word Proselyte. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
QUAKER CUSTOMS IN PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


IV. 


The funeral customs of the Fnends 
were as. unostentatious as their form of 
marriage. It was also curious. The body 
of the deceased was generally taken to the 
nearest meeting-house so as to accommo- 
date relatives and acquaintances, who 
might desire to attend the interment. 
Here a short pause was made, during 
which any person, who felt himself moved 
to speak, was at liberty to address the 
assembled congregation. The corpse was 
then conveyed to the cemetery, usually 
by several young men. When the burial 
ground was reached, the pall bearers de- 
posited the body so that the relatives 
might take their last look at the remains 
of their departed loved one. This pro- 
cedure was moreover to the end that 
‘* the spectators have a sense of mortality, 
by the occasion then given them to reflect 
upon their own latter end.’’* Thomas 
Story, who was present at the funeral of 
William Penn, describes his experience in 
the following words: ‘A solid time of 
worship we had together, but few words 
among us for some time. I ac- 
companied the corpse to the grave, where 
we had a large meeting.’’ 

No mourning was ever worn for de- 
parted friends. Crape was accounted as 
especially heathenish, and not in accord- 
ance with Biblical precepts. Penn de- 
clares ‘‘ that what mourning is fit for a 
Christian to have, at the departure of a 
beloved relation or friend should be worn 
in the mind, which is only sensible of the 
loss.” | Even the casket was denied its 
usual black covering { 

No vaults were used. Tombstones were 
also rejected. They were considered an 
especial abomination. In a word, the 
Friends dispensed with all kinds of cere- 
monies. The Society regarded the sub- 
stance of things; not mere external ap- 
pearances. 

The Quakers, in all transactions with 
their fellow-men, endeavored to preserve 
the strictest honesty, and in some in- 
stances, the reader with difficulty represses 
a smile at the form this integrity assumed. 
In 1721, for example, we find the curious 
statement that a certain William Ganlan 
was fined ‘‘as he did with his breath and 
wind blow up the meat of his calf, where- 
by the meat was made unwholesome to 
the human body.’’ Another case oc- 
curred in the year 1700. ‘* Upon Com. 
plaint of y° poor ag* y°® bakers of bread for 
sale not being of the Law" & due assize,”’ 
so runs the language of the record, 
‘¢ Justinian Fox, Jn° Sawtell, Aurther 
Holton, Wm. Royal,Geo. Abbictt, Marie 
Merryweather, Tho. Hall & Hugh Der- 


* Penn, Select Works, V, 226. 
t Ibid. 


t‘* The corpse being ix a plain coffin. 


without any 
covering or furniture upon it.” 


Penn's Works, V, 226, 
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burrow, being summoned appeared to 
whom the Go’ notified y* said Complaint ; 
Who generallie ansred, y‘ tho it was hard 
for you to Live by itt, wheat being now 
5s. 6d. p. bush., & y* they buing but smal 
stocks wer outt-bid by the eminent merts 
aud bolters; yet hoped y* bread was of 
y® due assize, the prov. & Go" advised you 
to be conformable to 5° Laws in that be- 
halfe made, & said hee would appoint a 
Clark of y° market to y° end.’’ * 

Dentistry appears to have found no 
very congenial soil in early Pennsylvania. 
Tooth brushes were an unheard-of luxury ; 
and, as is known, an innovation not to be 
tolerated even in thought. The most 
fastidious and respectable individuals were 
content to rub their teeth with a chalked 
rag, or, worse still, with snuff; while 
some conservative persons even went so 
far as to deem it an unmistakable token 
of effeminacy in men to be caught clean- 
ing their molars at all. At this period, 
the dental art had scarcely emerged from 
its swaddling clothes. But, curiously 
enough, some of the triumphs and feats 
of which the present century is so proud, 
were well known at thistime. Reference 
is especially made to the process of ¢rans- 
planting teeth, as it was then called. By 
a printer! advertisement, which appeared 
in the year 1784, Dr. Le Mayeur, one of 
the first dentists who practiced in the city 
of Philadelphia, engaged to pay two 
guineas for each tooth which may be of- 
fered him by ‘‘ persons disposed to sell 
their front teeth, or any of them.’’ These 
were wanted for the operation,techincially 
denominated ¢ransplanting, by which a 
perfect tooth is extracted from the mouth 
of one living person and embedded in 
that of another. This enterprising doc- 
tor appears to have been extremely suc- 
cessful in his specialty, for it is authen- 
tically related that he “transplanted ” as 
many as 123 teeth in the comparatively 
short space of six months. f 

The field of employment in colonial 
Pennsylvania was well-nigh unlimited, 
and scarcity of work was a non-existent 
quantity. The industrious could always 
find congenial employment without much 
difficulty. The hours of labor as well as 
the times for refreshment appear to have 
been regulated in the various trades, and 
were generally announced by the ringing 
of bells. 

In some respects, the Philadelphia of 
this period reminds the historical student 
of Geneva at the time of Calvin. After 
nine o’clock at night, the officers—at first 
all private citizens serving in succession— 
inspected the town, and no inhabitant 
thereof was permitted to remain at any 
ordinary { after that hour without gocd 
and sufficient reason. ‘‘It is worthy of 
commendation,’’ writes Thomas Chakeley, 
in his interesting journal, ‘‘ that our Gov- 
ernor, Thomas Lloyd, sometimes in the 
evening, before he went to rest, used to 
g0 in person to the public houses, and or- 





* Col. Rec. of Pa., I, 546. 
+ U.S. Census (1880) Social Stat. of Cities, I, 78s. 
3 The ancient word for inn or hotel, 


der the people he found there to their own 
houses, till at length he was instrumental 
to promote the better order, and did ina 
great measure suppress vice and immo- 
rality in the city’ of Philadelphia. 

Originally, the Quakers prescribed no 
particular style of dress; for, in their 
judgment, it was ‘‘no vanity to use what 
the country naturally produced,’’ and 
they reproved nothing but that extrav- 
agance in raiment which ‘all sober men 
of all sorts readily grant to be evil.’’ 
Wigs were at this period @ /a mode, and 
even the inhabitants of Pennsylvania suc- 
cumbed to the seductive influences of this 
worldly custom. In the year 1719, a 
prominent Friend, ordering his wearing 
apparel, writes, ‘1 want for myself and 
my three sons, each a wig—light, gud 
bobs.’? Even Franklin, disdainful as he 
was of display and artificiality, wore a 
tremendous horse-hair wig. And Penn’s 
private expense book reveals the startling 
fact that even the Proprietary of the 
Province indulged in these vanities to the 
extent of four per annum. 

In early times, too, the Quaker women 
wore their colored silk aprons just like the 
aristocratic ladies of other denominations. 
And the wealthy female members of the 
Society also arrayed themselves in white 
satin petticoats embroidered with flowers, 
and pearl satin gowns, with peach-colored 
cloaks of thesame material. Their white and 
shapely necks were ornamented with deli- 
cate lawn or lace, with charms around 
them. In course of time, however, white 
aprons were discarded by the e/i/e, and 
theu the Friends abandoned colors and 
adopted white. The Quaker ladies also 
wore immense beaver hats, which had 
scarcely any crown, and were confined to 
the head by silken cords tied in a bewitch- 
ing bow under the chin. This was theso- 
called Skimysing dish hat. Such a bonnet 
was purchased for seven or eight dollars, 
when beaver fur was plentiful. To be 
sure, even this was a somewhat extravagant 
price, but with the exercise of proper 
care such a hat wasa life-long investmert. 
If it were not a thing of beauty, yet it 
might be a joy forever. 

The Quaker dress, however, gradually 
assumed a more subdued form. Subse. 
quently, broad-brimmed hats, coats with 
straight collars, the peculiar female dress 
—articles so familiar in our own day— 
were introduced. Drab eventually be- 
came the prevailing color for the ladies. 
Metallic buttons, so fashionable at this 
time, were not used by the Friends. When 
shoe buckles were worn with so much dis- 
play, the good Quakers employed leather 
straps as answering the purpose equally 
well, and being more consistent with their 
profession as disciples and followers of the 
lowly Nazarene. Thus the wearing ap- 
parel became more and more simplified 
until Penn unhesitatingly declares, *‘ if 
thou art clean and warm it is sufficient ; 
for more clothes but robs the poor, and 
pleases the wanton.”’* ‘The first Assem- 
bly ever convened in the Colony appears 





* Select Works. V, 128. 


to have entertained much the same opin- 
ion. Early in the session, a measure was 
introduced to the effect that no inhabitant 
should be permitted to possess more than 
two suits of clothes, one intended for 
summer the other for winter. But the 
majority of the Friends were not pre- 
pared for such drastic legislation, and 
consequently this communistic proposition 
met an untimely end. - In the year 1771, 
the first umbrellas made their appearance 
in Philadelphia, and were scouted by the 
more conservative as ridiculous affecta- 
tions. Afterwards, however, when the im- 
portant character of their services was 
more fully understood and appreciated, 
their reception was decidedly more cordial. 
To be continued. 





A LETTER PROM PATHER CRAFT. 





The New York Freeman's Journal pub- 
lishes a letter from Father Craft, the Cath- 
olic Indian missionary. The letter was 
dated Pine Ridge Agency, S. D. 

He says in the beginning the Indians 
hoped for much aid from the Government 
to enable them to become like the whites. 
They, were, however, in every way 
abused, mocked and discouraged. In- 
stead of being wards they have felt they 
were victims of unscrupulous politicians, 
who benefited by their misery. Father 
Craft adds: ‘‘I1 know what I say, for I 
have shared their sufferings, and for many 
years. In their despair, General Crook 
brought them hope. Their confidence in 
him led them to hope that he would be 
able to realize their hopes. His death was 
their death, and they felt it. 

‘6 Indians are not fools, but men of keen 
intelligence. Reduction in rations in- 
creased their fears. Even Indian agents 
protested against such cruelty. Mr. Lee, 
who took the census, made grave mis- 
takes, counted less than the real number, 
and made false reports of prosperity that 
did not exist. 

‘* It is not to be wondered that they be- 
lieved in a * Messiah,’ whom they at first 
doubted, and listened to every deceiver 
who promised hope... . . 

“‘ Interested whites took advantage of 
this state of affairs and howled for troops. 
The army indignantly protested against 
their false statements, but had to go to the 
scene of the supposed danger. 

‘¢ Interested whites persuaded them that 
entire destruction was aimed at and the 
Indians ran away in fear and despair. 
Father Jutz calmed them and brought 
them back to the agency, and the kind- 
ness of General Brooke convinced them of 
their safety. The General’s plan to send 
Indians after those still out was good and 
would succeed if the General were left 
alone. Just as the trail can be traced 
from its smallest branch to its root, so the 
Indian troubles can be traced to the starva- 
vation and misery of the Indians.”’ 





Gop washes the eyes by tears until they 
can behold the invisible land where tears 
shall come no more. — Beecher. 
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*¢ QUAKER STRONGHOLDS,”’ by Caroline 
B. Stephen, is a valuable book, worthy of 
careful perusal by Friends and others. 
To speak of it except with unlimited com. 
mendation is unpleasant. While, how- 
éver, endorsing the praise accorded to it 
by Barnabas C. Hobbs on another page, 
it would not be honest for us to withhold 
regretful comment upon a few of its utter- 
ances and some of its omissions. 

Caroline E. Stephen exemplifies the re- 
action of a very earnest and independent 
mind against two evils which now oppress 
the churches : dependence upon ritual per. 
formances and insistence on theological 
formularies. In the first of these reactions 
it was impossible to go too far: since the 
Christianity of the New Testament in- 
cludes no prescribed rites or ceremonies 
whatever. Nor is it too much to become 
entirely freed trom the trammels of unin- 
spired theological systems. C. E. Stephen 
thus expresses her feeling on this subject : 


** Who can wonder if men and women 
refuse to be satisfied with shallow or con- 
ventional explanations of the fearful 
problems confronting them and challeng- 
ing their faith? The glibness, the exas- 
perating completeness, the unconscious 
blasphemy, of many ‘ orthodox’ vindica- 
tions of Providence, are enough to disgust 
people with mere orthodoxy. 

‘*We Christians have been roughly 
awakened by the storm, and are beginning 
to recognize that we needed such a cor- 
recting and sifting of our thought and 
language as modern attacks are abundantly 
supplying. At such a moment it is surely 
an unspeakable privilege for any religious 
body to be entirely unshackled by creeds 
and formularies; to have nothing in its 
traditions or practices to hinder it from 
profiting by this process of correction, or 
from uttering its perennial and unalterable 
testimony in the freshest and most flexible 
and modern language it can command.”’ 


A similar line of thought appears a 
number of times in the book before us. 
C. E. Stephen thinks she ‘‘ cannot be 
wrong in saying that a greater value has 
from the first been attached by Friends to 
practice, as compared with doctrine, 
than is the case with most- other Christian 
bodies. Obedience to the light which 
convinces of sin was the sum and substance 
of George Fox’s preaching, and through 
his epistles and other writings there runs 
a vigorously practical tone which seems to 
have been responded to with equal vigor 
by those whom he addressed.”’ 

As to this ‘* vigorously practical tone ’’ 
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being a characteristic of the Early Friends, 
there is no doubt at all. But that the 
whole ‘‘sum and substance’’ of the 
preaching and teaching of George Fox 
and his associates was “ obedience to the 
light which convinces of sin,’’ we cannot 
admit. Many times on the pages of 
Friends’ Review evidence has been cited 
from the abundance extant in their stand- 
ard writings that salvation through Christ, 
‘* our Passover,” the ‘* gift of God, not of 
works ’’ (Ephes. ii. 8, 9) but of faith in 
Christ, was constantly proclaimed by 
them.* They were by no means indif- 
ferent in regard to doctrine; even fre. 
cision upon it was their aim, but always 
(with rare exceptions) in the /anguage of 
Scripture. 

Caroline E. Stephen cites in a foot-note 
Robert Barclay’s memorable declaration 
of the position of Friends in regard to 
the authority of the Scriptures. But she 
pushes to the uttermost her assertion of 
the final authority being ‘‘in the inmost 
chamber of our own hearts.’’ She says: 
*‘TIt is, indeed, impossible for any one 
who recognizes the shining of light within 
to doubt its supreme authority.’’ 

Herein is exemplified the danger of 
over-stress on one doctrine. Not every 
light within us is of God ; an inner light 
may be of earthly, natural origin ; it may 
be even infernal. How are we to know? 
Extremely well written pages on ‘‘ gui 
dance ” are given us by C. E. Stephen. 
We would not underrate these ; but we 
wish that her book contained more exfres- 
sion of valuation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and less depreciation, implied or stated, of 
doctrinal, even of ‘‘ evangelical,’’ ‘* or- 
thodox’’ truth. Especially to be regret- 
ted is her want of appreciation of the seri- 
ousness of the errors brought out in con- 
nection with the separation of sixty years 
ago in this country. Thus she writes 
(page 166): 

** About the year 1826, a large party, 
under the leadership of one Elias Hicks, 
in that country broke off altogether from 
the main body of Friends, and is suspect- 
ed by the ‘orthodox’ of having, under 
professed obedience to the inner light, be- 
come practically a Unitarian or rationalist 
body. In England, however, the two 
main currents have flowed side by side, 
and have not resulted in any considerable 
division of the stream.’’ 

That the above-mentioned ‘‘suspicion ”’ 
has been fully verified, needs no proof 
in the minds of those who have acquaintance 
with the teachings of Elias Hicks, or with 


*Any doubts on that point may be solved at once by © 


refrence to Evans’ “ Expesition of the Faith of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends,’’ Philadelphia, 1828. 
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the history and present s/a/us of the body 
which then separated from Orthodox 
Friends. C. E. Stephen gives expression 
to her recognition of the dangers in both 
extremes, of exclusive *‘ inwardness’’ and 
‘‘outwardness.” But the trend of her 
book is towards the former extreme. Gen- 
uine George Fox Quakerism is a restora- 
tion, not a remodeling, of primeval Chris. 
tianity. Whatever, claiming its name, 
asserts an improvement upon Christianity, 
either by omission or by addition, ought 
to be repudiated. The strongholds of 
Quakerism are a//, not some only, of 
the fortress truths of our religion; evan- 
gelical as well as spiritual truths. It will 
not do to make too much of precise defin- 
itions, much less of explanations, of doc- 
trine; but, on the other hand, it is not 
well nor safe to make too little of truth, 
as truth. Our Lord said of Himself that 
He is ‘* the way, the ¢ru¢h and the life.”’ 
With these qualifications, in noting 
which we have earnestly desired to avoid 
hypercriticism, it is right to repeat our 
cunviction of the value of C. E. Stephen’s 
book; and to commend it, for the great 
amount of good there is in: it, to the 
thoughtful perusal of our readers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
LEgsson vi1. Second month 15, 1890 
ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN. 
II Kings ii, r—11, 


Gotpen Text —And Enoch walked with God: and 
he was not; for God took him, Gen. v. 24. 


Ahab had now been dead, probably 
at least five years. Hisson Ahaziah who was 
co-religent, lived only a few months after 
his father. See I Ki. xxii. 51 and II Ki. 
iii. 1. His brother Jehoram succeeded 
him and was king of Israel at this time. 
In Judah, the good king Jehoshaphat was 
still alive, but his wicked son Jehoram was 
now associated with him in the kingdom. 
See II Chron. xxi..1-15 with II Ki. viii. 
16-19. ‘* The exact date’’ (of the death 
of Elijih) ‘is uncertain ; but it is infer- 
red from II Chron. xxi. 12 that it was 
after the accession of Jehoram as co-re- 
gent with his father Jehoshaphat, in Judah, 
B. C. 892; and from II Ki. iii. 11 that it 
was before the death of Jehoshaphat. B. 
C. 889.”’—~Peloubet. 

1. And it came to pass, when the Lord 
would take up Elijah. We have but two 
mentions of Elijah after his denunciation 
of Ahab in Naboth’s vineyard. Once when 
he went to visit Ahaziah during his sick- 
ness (II Ki. rst chapter) and once when 
he wrote a letter of warning to Jehoram 
the wicked king of Judah. II Chron. xxi. 
12. But during these years he was evi- 
dently doing a most important work in 
reviving the schools of the prophets. 
‘* These were centres of religious life, and 
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of the instruction of the people. The sons of 
the prophets probably went over the coun- 
tryteaching. Thus Elijah was leavening the 
pation. He was undermining the power 
and counteracting the influence of idola- 
try. There were no more persecutions. 
A school of the prophets was flourishing 
at Bethel, the place of one of Jeroboam’s 
golden calves- Thus more than in fire on 
Carme), more than in tHe political earth- 
quake and storm which overthrew the dy- 
nasty of Ahab, and the authority of Jeze- 
bel, was the still small voice heard in Eli- 
jah’s work of education aod religion for 
the building up of the kingdom of God.”’ 
—Peloubet. By a whirlwind. We may 
note again that, fire and whirlwind both 
occur as messengers of God in this event 
and repeat that God works by various 
methods according as He pleases. That 
Elijah went with Elisha. Elisha was his 
attendant, in training as a prophet. He 
was evidently deeply attached to Elijah. 
From Gilgal. This Gilgal was in Eph- 
raim between Shechem and Bethel. ‘A 
school of the prophets was located here, 
as well as at Bethel and Jericho. It ap- 
pears from a comparison of this verse with 
II Ki. iv. 38 that Elijah and Elisha had 
been for some time making their home at 
Gilgah.” — Zodd. 

2. Zarry here, I pray thee; for 
the Lord hath sent me to Bethel. E\li- 
jah himself and the sons of the pro- 
phets seem to have known of his ap- 
proaching departure. Compare this last 
journey of the two prophets with that of 
Ruth and Naomi returning from Moab. 
See Ruth i. 15, 16. His repeated requests 
toElisha to leave him are rather tests of 
Elisha’s fidelity and fitness for the work 
to which he was about tosucceed. J will 
not leave thee. The quiet gentle Elisha 
could upon occasion show as much deci- 
sion as Elijah himself. ‘* Elisha’s master 
may be withdrawn from him; he will not 
be withdrawn from his master.’’—Cam- 
bridge Bible. So they went down to Bethel. 
Bethel was nine miles distant and 600 feet 
lower than Gilgal. 

3. And the sons of the prophets. Eii- 
jah’s journey was so arranged that he could 
bid farewell to two of these companies 
of young men whose spiritual instructor 
he had been. Zhe Lord will take away 
thy master from thy head. ‘* This is an 
allusion to Jewish scholars, sitting at the 
feet of their master, the master being seat- 
ed on an elevated bench, and therefore 
over his pupils’ heads.’"— 7. 7. Howat. 
Yea, I know it ; hold ye your peace. He 
could not bear to speak about the ap- 
proaching separation from his beloved 
master. It is interesting to compare the 
close of Elijah’s life with Elisha’s own death. 
Read II Ki. xiii. 14-19. The faithful zeal of 
Elisha contrasts with the carelessness of 
King Joash. Each received his appro- 
priate reward. Elijah the blessing his soul 
craved; Joash, a partial victory over his 
enemies. 

4. The Lord hath sent me to Jericho. 
About thirteen miles from Bethel, 1200 
feet lower. Here also was one of the 
schools of the prophets. Jericho had been 
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rebuilt during the reign of Ahab. See I 
Ki. xvi. 34. 

7. And fifty men of the sons of the 
prophets went, and stood to view afar off. 
‘*The abrupt heights behiud the town 
commanded an extensive view of the river 
five miles away. Why in the kindred case 
of our Lord’s ascension, were the eleven 
led out as far as Bethany? That to all 
time they might be witnesses of its reality, 
and have visible evidence of another state. 
The position of these fifty students is pre- 
cisely the same, that so, when scattered 
all over the land in after days, they may 
attest the fact of their master’s translation, 
and, even under the old economy, have 
unmistakable proof that earth is not the 
only home of man.’’—Howat. And they 
two stood by Jordan. Beyond Jordan 
was the wild region from which the 
prophet had originally come. Now by 
the divine permission he was to bid fare- 
well to earth amidst the scenes of his boy- 
hood. 

8. And Elijah took the mantle. ‘* The 
prophet mantle which to day, as ever, 
when it falls upon any Jordan, divides its 
waves, is faith.’—Wirth. And smote 
the waters, and they were divided hither 
and thither. Compare Ex. xiv. 21 ; Josh. 
iii. 16. This was probably the very spot 
where the same waters divided to allow the 
children of Israel to cross long before. 

9. And it came to pass, when they were 
gone over. They were now at the foot of 
the Moab range, where Moses, after his 
Pisgah view of the Promised Land, had 
died and been buried by the angels of 
God. They were in the same locality, 
too, where Elijah’s great antitype, John 
the Baptist, probably did most of his work 
of baptizing. And Elisha said, I pray 
thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me. ‘* This does not mean twice as 
much as Elijah had. Such a request would 
have been indelicate ; it would also have 
been absurd, for Elijah could not give 
more than he had. The expression was 
suggested by the custom and law (Deut. 
xxi. 17) which gave to the eldest son twice 
as much of an inheritance as to any other 
of the sons.’’— Zvdd. Elisha did not ask 
so much for position as for fitness for the 
work. Consider what a work it was to 
toil on, patiently seeking to keep alive the 
knowledge of the true God amidst idol- 
atry and wickedness. He could expect 
no assistance from the king; in short, he 
was to succeed to the lonely position filled 
by Elijah, and to become in his turn the 
defence and strength of his people. Com. 
pare verse 12 with II. Ki. xiii. 14. 

10. Zhou hast asked a hard thing. 
And yet God loves to have us ask hard 
things, especially when we ask them for 
the sake of being made a blessing to others. 
Lf thou see me when Iam taken from thee. 
‘¢ The words ‘ when I am’ are not in the 
original.’"-Cook. The point seemed to be 
not God's willingness to give, but Elisha’s 
fitness to receive. If he could maintain 
to the end that steadfast devotion which 
he had shown hitherto, then the gift 
would be his. /¢ shall be so unto thee. 
That it was indeed so we cannot doubt; 
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yet the life of Elisha was most different 
from that of Elijah’s. ‘*God never me- 
chanically repeats a human life: and fail- 
ure and disappointment must attend every 
attempt to re-cast the broken mould, or 
relume the grand forms of usefulness 
through which the spirit of our fathers 
lightened and spoke.””—Dr. Raleigh. 

11. Behold a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire. God’s fire parted the two who 
had clung so faithfully together, but 
though it was indeed a fitting symbol of 
the gleaming, burning life just ended, of 
whom the Jews say, ‘‘ He rose up as a. 
fire, and his word blazed as a torch,” its 
baptism rested also upon the quieter life 
that succeeded, for the self-same words 
were spoken concerning the death of Elisha 
as now at the departure ot Elijah. And 
Elijah went up in a whirlwind. Compare 
Ezek. i. 4, &c.; Job xxxviii. 1, and Nah. 
i. 3. ‘* The essential meaning of the pas- 
sage is this, that God suddenly took Elijah 
to Himself, amid a grand display of His 
power in and through the forces of na- 
tnre.”’—Filiicott. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Faithful friendship and its reward.. 
Elisha, about to lose his Joved master, 
asked for the continued fellowship of his 
work. So the greatest blessing of human 
friendship is in united work for the Master. 

2. Elisha asked a hard thing and he 
got it. God loves to have us ask largely. 
Faith and patience must receive the an- 
swer. 

3. ‘*There is existence beyond the 
grave. Only a living soul could return 
from heaven” (as Elijah did on the 
Mount of Transfiguration).** It is immor- 
tality that gives broadness and power to 
lifé. Every moment is charged with infi- 
nite meaning.’’—FPe/oudet. 

4. ** Jesus Christ and Him crucified is 
the library redeemed souls (see Lu. ix. 30, 
31) will be studying into all eternity.’’— 
Old writer. 





EpucaTiInc Horses.—If a colt is never 
allowed to get an advantage it will never 
know it possesses a power that man can- 
not control, and if made familiar with 
strange objects it will not be skittish and 
nervous. If a horse is made accustomed 
from his early days to have objects hit 
him on the heels, back or hip, he will pay 
no attention to the giving way of a har- 
ness Or a wagon running against him at an 
unexpected moment. We once saw an 
aged lady driving a high spirited horse at- 
tached to a carriage down a steep hill with 
no hold back straps upon the harness ; and 
she assured us that there was no danger, 
for her son accustomed his horses to all 
kinds of usage, and sights that commonly 
drive the animal into a frenzy of fear and 


excitement. A gun can be fired from the - 


back of a horse, an umbrella held oyer his 
head, a buffalo robe thrown over his neck, 
a railroad engine pass closely by his heels, 
bumped with sticks, and the animal take 
it as a natural condition of things, if only 
taught by careful management that it will 
not be injured thereby. There is less 
whipping wanted and more educativa. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS SHILLITOE. 





the State prison at Spandau. He went 
there , accompanied by Thomas Christy 
and an interpreter. -The governor of -the 
prison; in an agitated manner, tried hard 
to dissuade Thomas Shillitoe from at- 
tempting to see all the prisoners, some of 
whom, he said, were so desperately wick- 
ed that it would be dangerous to venture 
amongst them. But Thomas Shillitoe felt 
that he could rightly do no other than pay 
a general visit to the prisoners, if:u:h a 
course were possible. He was first taken 
to the women’s ward, where he found a 
company of about seventy, who gathered 
around the flight of steps on which the 
chaplain had placed the Friends and the 
young interpreter. Quietness soon pre- 
vailed,—such a quietness as Thomas Shil- 
litoe had rarely known to be exceeded,— 
and the meeting was the most heart-melt- 
ing he had ever witnessed. He next asked 
to be taken to the men, but the governor 
strongly objected, evidently in fear of what 
might be the consequence of the men being 
all collected together; but at length he 
arranged that Thomas Shillitoe should 
meet with them in the chapel in the after- 
noon. It afterwards appeared that the 
reason of this delay was to give time to 
separate many of the more formidable 
criminals, in order that they should not go 
with their companions to the chapel, 
where, although a good meeting was held, 
Thomas Shillitoe did not feel that he had 
laid down all his burden. When he learnt 
that he had not seen all the men, he felt it 
right to obtain the requisite authority fora 
second visit, and a meeting with the whole 
number. Meanwhile he was told of sundry 
past outbreaks of violence at Spandau, in 
one of which a governor had been mur- 
dered. Toa man of a nervous tempera- 
ment, the prospect of this renewed service 
in the prison, with its attendant responsi- 
bilities, must have been no light trial. 
When about to go there, he emptied his 
pockets of purse, pocket-book, watch, and 
pen-knife; then, realizing that such an 
act showed a lack of full and entire reli- 
ance on God’s arm of power, and was, 
therefore, weakening him for the work 
which lay before him, he returned to his 
chamber and replaced them all. 

On arriving at Spandau he was told that 
the former visit there had astonished the 
people of the town, who wondered at the 
Christian love which could lead men to 
leave their families, and cross the sea, and 
remember the poor prisoners, who had 
seemcd to be forgotten by everybody. The 
chaplain gave the Friends a kind wel- 
come; but when the fresh mandate was 
handed to the governor, he seemed elec- 
trified as he read its peremptory contents. 
But, finally, he gave orders for all the 
male prisoners to be assembled in the 
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Continued from page 404. 

When looking forward to an interview 
with the King of Germany at no distant 
time, Thomas Shillitoe writes: ‘* Earnest 
were my secret cries to the Almighty, 
when my mind was free from exercise on 
other religious accounts, that I might be 
directed by my Divine Master.’”’ And 
-the assurance was given him that as he at- 
tended to present duty, the business of 
the morrow might be left to the morrow, 
and that as was the day, so would be the 
counsel and the help for the fulfilling the 
service of the day. In order to obtain an 
introduction to the King he called on a 
nobleman, and says: 


‘IT thought it was evident that the 
: Countess had prepared his mind for the 
i business we were come upon, as the Count 
received us with open arms. We sat down 
together under feelings of much solem- 
nity. I gave him my certificates to read, 
i and then laid before him my prospect of 
i duty to attempt an interview with the 
King and his son, the Crown Prince, 
| telling the Count I must throw myself 
‘yl upon him for help, and requesting his ut- 
‘4 most exertions for my relief.’’ 

The Crown Prince was first visited, and 
gave Thomas Shillitoe a kindly reception, 
listening with earnest attention to the 
words addressed to him in reference to his 
own spiritual welfare and the welfare of 
the nation. As they bade each other 
farewell the Prince grasped the hand of 
the aged Friend, and said with emotion, 
** Do not forget me, do not forget me.”’ 

The interview with the King took place 
in the palace gardens of Charlottenburg. 
Thomas Shillitoe was suffering from much 
discouragement, as was frequently the case 
when about to enter on important service, 
yet he writes: ‘‘I was favored with 
strength to crave of the Lord my God 
(who is all-sufficient to fill the vessel of the 
mind in the needful time) to empty and 
strip me as He saw best for me, and best 
for the honor of His cause.’’ During the 
visit he presented the King a petition 
from a Friend of Minden, who was suf- 
fering because of his refusal to render mil- 
itary service. The King promised that 
the Friend should be released, and re: 
marked that conscience was a sacred thing. 
At the conclusion of his address to the 
King, Thomas Shillitoe said that it was 
his belief that ‘* if the King did all in his 
power towards promoting true religion and 
righteousness amongst his subjects, it would 
do more towards his being preserved in a 
. peaceable and quiet possession of his do- 
minions than all the fortifications or 
armies he could possibly raise.’’ ‘I be- 
lieve so myself,’ was the Monarch’s re. 
ply. The retrospect of this visit filled 
Thomas Shillitoe with reverent gratitude. 

From Prince Wigenstein, who was in 
attendance on the King, Thomas Shillitoe 
obtained a letter authorizing him to visit 













































































standing which he says : 
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yard, on entering which Thomas Shillitoe 
saw some 300 or 400 men, with many for- 
bidding faces amongst them. Notwith- 


‘I cannot call to remembrance a time 
when I have tound a more open door to 
receive what was communicated. The 
countenances of many of the prisoners ap- 
peared sorrowfully affected and bathed in 
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tears; and the quiet manner in which 
they behaved during the whole of the 
meeting was a striking proof of the suffi- 
ciency of the power of God, now, as for. 
merly, to control and bring into subjec- 
tion the evil power in men, that thus 
He alone whose right it is to reign may 
have the dominion.” 

The manner in which the men pressed 
his hand at parting showed their grati- 
tude. Before he left the premises the 
chaplain came to tell him that the prison- 
ers had asked him to express, in the name 
of the whole of their number, their thank- 
fulness for the visit, and that many of 
them could say that the ‘words which had 
been spoken to them had reached their 
very hearts, and they hoped would pro- 
duce good fruit. The governor seemed at 
a loss to know how to manifest his gratitude 
to the Friends. 

Before leaving Berlin, as Thomas Shilli- 
toe’s mind had often been brought into 
exercise on behalf of some serious persons 
about the court, he wrote a brief address 
to them. One paragraph runs thus : 

‘‘T have in my solitary moments earn- 
estly craved that all who may be placed 
about the person of the King and every 
branch of his tamily, and others who may 
be placed in affluent situations in life, 
whose lips may have been mercifully 
touched as with a live coal from off the 
altar, may keep humble, little, and low in 
their own estimation ; for this will be the 
way, and the only way, for such to expe- 
rience the Lord to teach them His ways; 
and, by keeping in meekness and true fear 
before Him, know Him to direct their 
steps.’’ 

Thomas Shillitoe keenly felt the parting 
from his friend Thomas Christy. From 
Berlin he went to Copenhagen, where he 
again had much intercourse with members 
of the royal family and household. In the 
route from Berlin to St. Petersburgh he 
distinctly traced the guiding hand of the 
Lord. He had wished to sail from Elsi- 
nore as speedily as possible, in order to 
reach St. Petersburgh before the equinoc- 
tiel gales set in, and dreaded the long delay 
involved by service at Copenhagen ; but 
these fears were soothed by the assurance 
given him that, if he simply attended to the 
duties set before him, He who called him 
to the work could command the winds 
and waves, and waft him safely over to the 
Russian shore. On his arrival at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, he had no clear feeling as to 
what might be the work which lay before 
him ; and with his usual simplicity he re- 
cords how, during an afternoon ramble, 
whilst pondering the seemingly useless 
manner in which he was spending his 
time, he was tempted to fish for a cause 
for self-condemnation, but was enabled to 
realize that as long as the cloud rested on 
the Tabernacle it would be unsafe to leave 
the tent. 

About this time he alludes in his jour- 
nal to ‘‘ the efficacious working of the love 
of God on the mind of man when fully co- 
operated with,’’ and adds, ‘‘as the judg- 
ment becomes thus awakened and a wil- 
lingness is brought about to bow to the 
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holy irfluence of this love, fruits corres- 
ponding with its Divine nature will in due 
time manifest themselves.’’ Again, in 
reference to a time when faith was sorely 
tried, he writes: ‘‘I do not record this 
jn a spirit of complaining, being well as- 
sured these seasons of inward trial are in 
great mercy permitted by the Almighty, 
who deals with us as a wise parent deals 
with the child whose future well-being he 
has most at heart ; not always dandling his 
tender charge on his knee, but letting him 
feel his feet on the ground which he is to 
tread upon.” 

Thomas Shillitoe regularly attended the 
meetings held at the house of Daniel 
Wheeler, who was at that time residing in 
Russia. As a stranger in St. Petersburgh, 
who seemed to be engaged in no business, 
Thomas Shillitoe soon found that he was 
becoming an object of suspicion to the 
police, and that there were rumors in the 
city that, in travels all over Europe, he 
had been freely bestowing money, having, 
it was presumed, some revolutionary pro- 
ject in view. He was greatly tried when 
these reports reached him, and became 
fearful of sudden arrest and possible ban- 
ishment to Siberia; but one morning, 
whilst out on his usual ramble, and when 
almost overwhelmed with discouragement, 
he was comfonted by the inward assur- 
ance that, if he steadfastly maintained his 
integrity, his Father in Heaven would not 
fail to care for him in every way ; and this 
led to fresh yearnings to follow his Lord 
whithersoever He might lead, even were 
it to prison or to death. He was very 
careful to take his walks in the most pub- 
lic parts of the city, and to avoid anything 
in conduct that night give possible ground 
for suspicion. The intense cold was very 
trying to his constitution , but in his jour- 
nal he records how, when coming in one 
evening to his comfortable room, supper, 
and bed, his heart overflowed with grati- 
tude, whilst he prayed to be kept in the 
lowly valley of humility, and in the en- 
tire nothingness of- self, ‘* That so all I 
am and all I may be, through Thy Divine 
help, may be to Thy honor.” Although 
but little actual visible service was falling 
to his lot, he did not doubt that St. Peters. 
burgh was his right residence for the time. 

On the morning of the rgth of Novem- 
ber, 1824, when he started for his usual 
walk, he found to his astonishment that 
his lodgings were surrounded by water, 
and going back to the house he told his 
landlady that they were living on an 1sl- 
and. This was the beginnmg of an inun- 
dation of extraordinary magnitude, which 
led to great. loss of lifeand property. The 
water rose to the ceiling of the ground- 
floor of the house in which Thomas Shil- 
litoe lodged ; and from eleven o'clock 
until four an awful stillness prevailed. 
The landlady feared that the whole city 
might be so flooded that none would es- 
cape with their lives, but he believed that 
this was ‘‘a visitation in mercy from Al- 
mighty God ;”’ and, as from the windows 
he watched the rise of the waters, his 
mind was kept in quietness and free from 
fear. On the following day the flood had 
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left the streets, and as he explored them 
he felt that a full descript on of the dread- 
ful consequences of the inundation would 
be beyond the power of man. 

During this terrible time, Thomas Shil- 
litoe seemed to feel the loosening of his 


bonds. He thought it his duty to write a 
general address to the inhabitants of the 
city in reference to this solemn visitation ; 
but who would dare translate or print it 
he knew not. He also believed it right to 
prepare an address to the <nglish Protest- 
ants in Russia; and as he could not get it 
printed, made a few copies for the pastors 
of the English congregations, who re- 
ceived them cordially, and proposed read- 
ing the document at the conclusion of 
their usual service. 

The way now opened for an interview 
with the Emperor Alexander. Thomas 
Shillitoe was conducted to one of the pri- 
vate rooms of the palace, where soon he 
was joined by the Emperor, whom he de- 
scribes as being tall and of a placid coun 
tenance, with a dress so devoid of orna- 
ment as to give rise to the question, ‘‘ Am 
I now in company with the Emperor ?’’ 
‘* Yes,” was his reply, as he took hold of 
the hand of his visitor and placed him on 
a sofa beside him. He then enquired for 
Stephen Grellet and William Allen, and 
spoke in warm terms of his sincere regard 
for them. Thomas Shillitoe, after speak- 
ing to him in reference to the notorious 
abuse of the Sunday in St. Petersburgh, 
told him of the address he had written to 
the inhabitants, saying that he thought it 
right to give it in charge to him as the 
Father of his people. This address the 
Emperor willingly received, and then 
Thomas Shillitoe unburdened his heart on 
other subjects. He says: 

‘¢T never witnessed my mind more un- 
shackled, or felt more freedom from all 
restraint and more at liberty to unbosom 
my whole soul, than I did on this occasion 
to the pious Emperor, on every subject as 
it arose in my mind to lay before him, 
both as it respected himself as Sovereign, 
and the subjects he was permitted to rule 
over ; feeling more as if I were sitting by 
the side of a servant dependent on me 
than by the side of so great a monarch.” 

The Emperor afterwards told Tnomas 
Shillitoe that from early life he had often 
felt something within which at times gave 
him clearly to see that he stood in need of 
a further knowledge of Divine things, but 
he had not known where to look for avail- 
ing help until he became acquainted with 
some members of the Society of Friends. 

«¢ This,’’ he added, ‘‘ I have since con- 
sidered to be the greatest of all the out- 
ward blessings the Almighty has bestowed 
upon me, because hereby I became fully 
satisfied that that which had thus followed 
me, though I was ignorant of what it 
meant, was that same Divine Power, in. 
wardly revealed, which your religious So- 
ciety has from its commencement profess- 
ed to be actuated by in the daily walk 
through life. My attention became turned 
with increasing earnestness to seek after 
more of an acquaintance with it in my own 
soul, and I bless the Lord that He thus 
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continues to condescend to send his true 
Gospel ministers to keep me in remem- 
brance of this day of His merciful awak- 
ening to my soul.’ 

The Emperor then spoke freely of the 
suffering he sometimes passed through 
when seeking to know what step to take. 

**T see,” he said, ‘‘ things necessary for 
me to do, and things necessary for me to 
refuse complying with, although expected 
from mc. You have counselled me to an 
unreserved and well-timed obedience to all 
things. [clearly see it to be my duty, and 
this is what I want to be more brought into 
the experience of. But when | try for it 
doubts come into my mind and discour- 
agement prevails, for, although they call 
me an absolute Monarch, it is but little 
power I have.”’ 

How timely must have been this visit. 
When Thomas Shillitoe made a move to 
go, the Emperor requested that they might 
have a quiet sitting together for waiting 
on the Lord; and atterwards, warmly 
grasping his hand, said that this must not 
be considered a parting opportunity. 

‘*On being about to retire,’’ writes 
Thomas Shillitoe, ‘*I observed the Em- 
peror turned himself from me, as I fully 
believe, in order to give vent to his tears 
of gratitude to the Almighty, who in 
mercy had been pleased to favor us to- 
gether with the precious overshadowing 
influence of His good presence, an evi- 
dence of which I never remember to have 
been more sensible of.”’ 

Waen, on his next call, Thomas Shilli- 
toe told the Emperor that there were some 





‘important, but delicate, matters, that he 


dared do no other than touch on, the re- 
ply was ‘‘ Why hesitate? I am open to 
receive all you may have tosay. Thomas 
Shillitoe adds, — 

‘¢ The way being thus mercifully made 
plain to the humbling of my very soul, in 
deep prostration before the Lord, I endea- 
vored, in as concise and impressive a man- 
ner as possible, to keep under my exer- 
cise ; and, as subjects were one after an- 
other brought before my mental view, 
strength was mercifully given me faithfully 
to acquit myself.” 

These subjects included the condition of 
the serfs and of the prisoners, the barber- 
ous punishment of the knout, and also the 
difficulties by which the Bible Society in 
St. Petersburgh was surrounded, owing 
mainly to the opposition of the Greek 
Metropolitan. The Emperor expressed 
much sympathy with Thomas Shillitoe’s 
views on these matters, and when after- 
wards his visitor felt constrained to kneel 
down in prayer, he knelt by his side ; and 
then, after a little time of silence, they 
took a heart-tendering farewell. 

Often did Thomas Shillitoe recur, with 
exceeding comfort, to the precious over- 
shadowings of Divine regard of which he 
was very conscious during these inter- 
views. His last service in the city was a 
leave-taking call on Prince Alexander Ga- 
litzin. 

‘«We parted,” he says, ‘‘ under feel- 
ings of sincere regard as brethren, how- 
ever differing in name and external per- 
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RURAL. 

Mixep Foop ror Stock.—All animals, 
great or small, prefer and often require a 
variety of food, a change of diet, 
without which they do not keep in a 
healthy condition; hence we find that 
nature in her provisions for the animal 
economy has supplied not only an abund- 
ance of food, but in great variety, and 
that many animals but will seek and 
partake of various foods if left to their 
choice. This would seem, at least, a 
modest hint that a change of diet was 
necessary not only for man, but beasts as 
well, and it were better to profit by the 
apparent example. In nature’s provision 
of foods, milk is the nearest perfect, or in 
other words, the most perfect combination 
of foods. All that is required in the build- 
ing up of every part of the animal system 
is here furnished, from that which forms 
the soft oils to that which forms the hard 
enamel of the teeth—in a word, a perfect 
animal is developed from this single diet. 
But notwithstanding that such is the case, 
even milk becomes disrelishing after 
awhile, and though it sustains life, still 
it does not: satisfy the craving for some 
other food, without which the animal 
does not thrive. As soon as the animals 
are old enough to eat solid foods a desire 
for them arises, and they will eagerly par- 
take of them, although they get a daily 
supply of milk. 

Colts, calves, lambs and other animals 
always show a marked improvement in 
their condition when supplied with grasses, 
leaves, fruits, etc., and actively search for 
them if permitted to run at large. From 
this it is evident that, though milk is a 
proper food, it alone, nor any other 
single diet, is sufficient to satisfy all the 
requirements of the animal system ; hence 
the inference that a mixture of foods and 
a change of diet for stock is proper and 
necessary. The farmer must be his own 
judge of what mixture or variety of foods 
his stock under any circumstance may re- 
quire, for no prescribed regimen will 
properly suit all cases. To ascertain this, 
the better way is to feed to the stock dif- 
ferent kinds of foods, and that which they 
give evidence of relishing most this should 
be fed with their regular diet, if indeed, their 
regular diet be not entirely set aside for 
something else, for the time more relished. 

Working horses, and milch cows, too, 
are too often made to subsist on some one 
or two kinds of tood, usually hay or fodder, 
corn or oats, which are doled out daily, 
till doubtless often the stale supply be- 
comes disliked and a painful longing and 
hungering for other diet is felt. This is 
at least, poor economy, if not cruel treat- 
ment. Horses, cattle, and other animals 
as well, are very grateful for some appetiz- 
ing change, as a morsel of well-cured 
clover, rowen, fresh grass, or green oats, 
now and then, given with their daily 
allowance ; and they will if sich supply 
be continued, show a marked improve- 
ment, 

The horse, however, from which work 
or speed is required, is seldom, if at all, 





allowed the luxury of green foraze, be- 
cause such diet causes perspiration and 
laxation, hence less endurance. 
to some extent the case, yet the horse that 
is allowed even short rations of these is 
most likely to be healthier and have a 
longer lease of life. And in the long run, 
the farmer who gives his sturdy work 
horses a moderate allowance of green 
forage will gain more than he will lose 
by it. In the winter season to the usual 
feed of hay, corn and oats furnished 
horses, should be occasionally added some 
carrots, apples or a good bran mash ; these 
would stimulate an appetite, while the 
other would be better relished. All other 
stock, as cattle, sheep and swine should 
have added to their hay or other forage, 
some bran, ground grain, roots or apples. 
Also to these mixtures may be added the 
so-called concentrated foods, as cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, malt sprouts, 
brewers’ grains, palm-nut oil, etc. These 
are very rich foods, and when used in 
moderation are wholesome, and greatly 
increase the fattening of stock and also 
the flow of milk.— Ohio Farmer. 


CaTaLPA TREES.—As shade trees they 
are jally desirable about the home 
lot. ey are of rapid growth, and are 
easily grown from the seed; their broad 
leaves while adding much to their beauty 
are better adapted for shading than those 
of many other trees; their flowers while 
in season are both pretty and fragrant ; 
the trees will bear ‘‘cutting in’’ better 
than most others, and can be pruned eyen 
to the trunks every season if desirable, 
and will but throw out the better growth, 
their vigor is so great. Freshly pruned, 
they present, the first season, quite a 
unique appearance with great clusters of 
tropical-like leaves that soon develop into 
branches. 

Every farmer knows, who has raised the 
trees, that they make the best fence posts, 
and that a fence thus provided will out- 
last three others, the wood 1s so indestruc- 
tible. Branches trimmed from the main 
stem and used as props for Lima beans in 
the garden have been in use many years 
and are as good as ever. It is said to be 
the firmest and best wood for the use of 
railroad ties and for whatever use an in- 
destructible wood is needed. 


Why then should we not grow more 
Catalpa trees? They are good shade 
trees for the street, invaluable at home 
for the same purpose, while as ornamental 
trees they have always won favor. I never 
look at the great trunk of some old Ca- 
talpa tree, but I think of the boon it will 
some day be to the economical fence 
maker—that is, if fences are in vogue in 
the future. —Vick'’s Magazine. 





CHILDHOOD is the bough, where slumbered. 


Birds and blossoms many numbered ;— 

Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows 

When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Correspondence. 


This is | see 





BLUE RIDGE MISSION N. C. Y. M. 


The Friends School at Friends’ Mis- 
sion P. O., Patrick Co., Va., fall term 
closed on 16th of Twelfth mo., with a 
Demorest Contest. This is the fourth 
medal won at the school. 


The class of eight boys and girls were 
trained by Jessica Johnson, and were so 
well, matched that very little difference 
was seen. A large company gathered to 
listen to the strong Prohibition senti- 
ments of the speakers. We believe these 
contests are already affecting public senti- 
ment. James Clements, Jr., was the 
champion of the evening. 

We have been much favored in the 
Home and School with good health. 

This work is steadily rising in the scale 
of importance and usefulness. 


On the night of First mo. roth, the Christ- 

mas tree was given to the children of Day 
and Sabbath schools. And through the 
continued kindness of Friends in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore and else- 
where, we were enabled to give much 
pleasure to the expectant little ones. 
They were prepared for the occasion by 
Lizzie Henley (Assistant Teacher). The 
recitations and songs did her justice for 
the care and attention bestowed upon 
them. At the close the handsome holly 
tree full of red berries, laden with 
various toys and brighteued by many 
colored handkerchiefs, dolls, candies, 
mittens, socks, etc., were distributed, and 
all went home with hearts of thankful- 
ness towards the friends of the mission. 

The Spring term opened most favor- 
ably, and new students are still coming in. 

J. Allen Johnson continues his work 
among the: homes of the mountaineers, 
holding meetings and visiting families 
regularly. The Poughkeepsie First-day 
school has sent to the Treasurer funds to 
furnish him with a cart and harness for 
his comfort and encouragement. It is 
ordered and will be delivered to him 
shortly. 

The crippled boy placed in the school 
is doing well. (He is receiving the bene- 
fit of this institution under the third de- 
partment of the work, the aid for dis- 
abled and orphans.) The Lord has 
already answered our prayers and sent 
half the cost of his expenses for the 
term ; $25 more will be needed. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
completion of the second Home to ac- 
commodate such students who wish to 
board. There 1s also a small house in 
which five or six young men could live 
and board themselves. It has four-rooms. 
Any young man wishing to get the ad- 
vantage of mountain air and who is de- 
sirous of doing any class of mission work, 
may correspond with me respecting it. 

Davip E. SAMPSON, 
General Superindendent, 
East Bend, N. C. 


All funds sent are being used to the 
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best advantage, yet more is needed to 
keep up and extend this valuable work. 
J. Ettwoop Cox, Treasurer, 
; High Point, N. C. 





Gen Exper, Kansas, First mo. sth, 1891. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 


Dost thou know that the statement is 
true which is published in the Review un- 
der date of Twelfth mo. rz2th, on page 
350, ** That 4,000 persons have left Rooks 
county, Kansas, on account of the 
drought.’’ I suppose the publisher be- 
lieved it or he would not have put it there. 
At our Monthly Meeting, Twelfth mo. 
27th, we had a committee with us from 
Mount Ayer Quarterly Meeting, asking 
Glen Elder Monthly Meeting to join 
them and help them hold their Quarterly 
Meeting. They informed us that two of 
their three Monthly Meetings can’t be 
kept up much longer, and that the other 
one is very much reduced in numbers, so 
that they think the probable result will be 
if we don’t join them they will have to 
be attached to Walnut Creek Quarterly 
Meeting. Glen Elder gave them almost 
no encouragement that they could help 
them out, as their own numbers were 
much reduced by removals. So thou will 
see that not only Rooks county is affected 
by the drought, but Osburn and Mitchell 
counties, and that it is telling seriously on 
the meetings of Friends’ in these parts. 
We are so far from doubting the state- 
ment in the Review that we believe things 
are much worse than many suppose in the 
west of Kansas. It is about forty miles 
west to the Rooks county line from my 
door, and that distance makes some dif- 
ference in the amount of rain-fall, some 
years more than others. This year it gave 
us some wheat; a few farmers good 
wheat ; mostly very light crops, but corn 
was an entire failure on the uplands and 
almost so on the bottom lands. 


We could stand one such a year, but 
this is the third in four years and men 
who had thought they were settled for life 
have become disheartened and are gone. 
A few may return in the spring. Kansas 
people have built many air castles, but 
there have been a few cool men that have 
not run after them, and this class are in 
need of much encouragement now. 


If we had our ministry that used to 
come round in their visits to the meetings 
even ten and twelve years ago, how their 
warm hearted labour would cheer many 
drooping hearts. Few come round now, 
and we are too poor to pay pastors, and 
thus the weight of the church is resting 
largely on the home ministry. The teach- 
ing that we must have a better class of 
ministers has been taught so much that 
many of them feel as if they were almost 
imposing their services on their brethren. 
But take them as a class they are doing as 
well as we could expect of them, seeing 
their poverty, caused by such failures as 
we have mentioned, and other circum- 
stances with which they have to contend. 


ANDREW WooTON. 











For Friends’ Review. 
THE BRANCH. 





A worthless twig ; it would not bide 
Within the place its Maker meant ; 

It chose to grow the other side, 

Or in the shadow idly hide, 

Or wear its green with foolish pride, 
Or, any way, grew ill content, 
And from the living vine it went. 


A gracious.vine; by day a shade, 

By night a shelter close and sweet, 
"Neath arches, leaf and fruitage-lade, 
And gold and purple interbraid, 

The birds may nestle unafraid. 
But down the winds and under feet 
The branch is beaten through the street. 


’Tis like a dry and palsied hand 
Alike from toil and greeting turned ; 
Or like a wreck upon the strand ; 
Or like a wizard’s evil wand— 
A curse upon the burdened land. 
O soul, abide! The branch is spurned, 
Cast to the fire at last, and burned. 


FANNIE B, DAMON. 
Dexter, Maine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeIGN.— First mo. 20.—Lord Salisbury 
has entrusted the British Minister to Portugal 
with power to arrange for the settlement of 
all matters in dispute between Portugal and 
England. 

It is reported that Baron Wissman has sud- 
denly developed signs of insanity. 

No improvement in the state of affairs in 
Chili is reported. 

First mo, 21.—It is stated the French gov- 
ernment has decided to order-several French 
men-of-war to rendezvous in Chilian waters, 

There is deepfelt agitation among the Mo- 
hammedans of the Czar’s dominions in con- 
nection with what they class as being an un- 
warranted interference with the Koran, Some 
time ago, it appears, Councillor Smirhoff, of 
the Official Press Censorship Bureau, issued 
an order which called for the expunging of 
13 verses from the Koran or sacred book 
used by the Moslems within the Russian em- 
pire. Soon after the order was issued there 
was much excitement created by the manner 
in which the order was rerarded in the Mos- 
ques. The agitation is gradually spreading 
throughout Central Asia, and the Moslem 
preachers are now energetically denouncing 
the action of Russia in this matter. The 
Emir of Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva, it 
is announced, will send delegates to the Czar, 
asking him to restore to the Khoran the 13 
verses which have been expunged. 

The German newspapers print warm eulo- 
gies of the late George Bancroft, the Ameri- 
can historian,-who was on terms of intimacy 
with Prince Bismarck. 

The London 7Zimes, referring to the death 
of Mr, Bancroft, the American historian, says: 
“ Mr. Bancroft required to be known to be 
adequately appreciated, but those honored 
with his friendship recognized his sterling 
worth and solidity of character.” 

First mo. 22.—Great suffering is reported 
in Ireland. The railroad and other relief 
works have proved insufficient to meet the 
wants of the sufferers, 

An explosion of fire damp, in a colliery 
near the city of Charkov, in European Russia, 
_has occurred, It is known that over a hun- 

dred of the miners have been killed, 

First mo, 23.—Charles Parnell has de- 
clared his intention to engage in work of the 
Nationalist party during the present session 
of Parliament, 

Two thousand miners have gone on strike 


























in Russia. This is the first occurrence of a 
strike there. 

Advices received from Rio Janeiro state 
that the entire ministry has resigned. 

M. Benjamin Constant, Minister of War, 
died in Rio Janeiro on the 22d inst. 

First mo, 24.—Charles Bradlaugh, the 
noted Free Thinker, who has been very ill, 
is reported as having suffered a relapse. 

Prince Baudouin, son of the Count of 
Flanders, and nephew of King Leopold and 
heir to the throne of Belgium, died on the 
23d instant from an attack of bronchitis, 

The Irish Government has sent 250 tons 
of potatoes anc meal to be distributed among 
the suffering poor of Kildysart, 

The Ministry of Public Instruction and the 
Minister of Posts have been abolished. 

First mo. 26,—The Pope has written to the 
Kaiser thanking him for his assistance in 
bringing to an end the troubles between the 
State and the Church. 

The meeting of the International Literary 
Congress has been fixed for Tenth mo. 12th 
at Berlin, 

It is reported that the value of human hair 
exported from China to Europe in 1890 
amounts to 2,000,000 francs. 


DoMESTIC.— First mo. 20.—The funeral 
of the late George Bancroft, historian, took 
place in Washington, D. C., to-day. The 
interment is to be made in Worcester, Mass. 

The Indians at Pine Ridge Agency experi- 
ence difficulty in agreeing on the question of 
turning over their arms. The Rosebud In- 
dians fear to leave this agency. The killing 
of Few Tails and fous of his band has infuri- 
ated the Indians, who are silently watching 
the agency. 

The several white commanders of the 
camps have been specially summoned. 

First mo, 21.—The Minnesota House of 
Representatives will petition the Minnesota 
Congressional delegation to support the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by popular vote. 

A trainon the Rio Grande railroad was 
wrecked and robbed by fifteen masked men 
between Brownsville and Point Isabel, Texas, 
on the roth inst. Obstructions were placed 
on the track and the train derailed. $20,000 
were taken, 

King Kalakau, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
died in San Francisco on the 2oth inst. 

First mo, 22.—A bill has been introduced 
in the Kansas House of Representatives to 
confer the right of suffrage on women. It 
provides that women 21 years of age shall 
be allowed to vote at all general, special and 
municipal elections in the State, and shall be 
entitled to be voted for and hold any office 
in the State. The Alliance members are 
practically unanimous on the question of 
woman suffrage. 

It is said that purchases of guns and am- 
munition are being made in New York for 
Guatemala, and preparations for war begun. 

First mo, 23.—A treaty of triendship, com- 
merce and navigation has been negotiated 
between Mexico and Ecuador. A clause is 
contained in it, arranging for another treaty, 
in which provision will be made for a settle- 
ment by arbitration of disputes between the 
two nations, 

Representatives of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., onthe 22d inst., when a formal 
agreement was reached looking to the con- 
federation of the different organizations, 

First mo. 24,—The representatives of labor 
organizations in sessicn in Washington, D. 
C., formed a permanent organization yester- 
day, to be known as the Confederation of 
Industrial"Organizations, Benjamin Terrell, 
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of Texas, was elected President. The new 
organization demands the abolition of na- 
tional banks as banks of issue; a free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; the passage of 
laws prohibiting alien ownership of land; 
that the revenue shall be limited to the ne- 
cessary expenses of the Government ; a grad- 
uated tax on incomes ; the election of United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people of each State, and the President and 
Vice President by a popular vote. 

First mo. 26.—The Senate of Texas has 
passed a bill making it a felony, punishable 
by imprisonment, to fight a prize fight in that 
State. 

An outbreak is reported to have taken 
place among the Indians on Red Lake Reser- 
vation, Minnesota. Settlers have been driven 
away, 








Died. 

MOTT.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Haver- 
ford College, on the evening of the 6th inst., 
Richard Field Mott, of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, aged 65 years. 

A beloved and valued member of Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting, his modesty, his unos- 
tentatious actsof kindness and charity,and his 
humble and consistent Christian life, had long 
endeared him to the entire community. All 
who came in contact with him felt the influ- 
ence of his trustful Christian spirit ; and the 
summons found him ready. The unlooked-for 
stroke fell upon him in the vigor of his years 
and in the enjoyment of seeming health. 
Death came as he had long desired it might 
come,—quickly ; and with a smile on his lips 
he was translated to the joys of his eternal 
home, His friends and relatives feel the ap- 
propriateness ot his own favorite lines from 
Tennyson : 








‘And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


“For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot, face to face, 
When I have crost the bar.” 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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- West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 





We solicit your order for Tailoring Bingle Copies, per Volume in advance . $2.00 
u o ve, “ “ 5 f 
Clubs of Ten, - “ - 


Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, If 
not paid within three months full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each mew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year : 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 


On $2.00 rate a commission of Fifty cents each. 

On 1.80 “ “ Thirty “ 

On 1.60 “* * Twenty-five cents each 
Under this arrangement agents are to 

pay for their own papers. There is no ex- 

ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 

ment of Club rates. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 





C.W , Publisher. 
Established 1856. JOHN INSTON, Publisher, 





T. TRAEGER, 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO.3! NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELF HIA, PA. 


FANCY POULTRY 1 VARIETIES. Ten years 
experience, Price List . Nocatalogue. 

me—Blue, Fans and Red Jackobins. 
J.L. MOCK, 1247$.HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 0. 


ACYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY MEDICINE, SURGERY, NURSING & HYGIENE 


FOR DAILY USE IN THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND CARE OF THE 
SICK AND INJURED. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINY., JANUARY 6TH, 1891. 
—The Board of Directors of the Home Sav- 
ingsand Loan Association, of Minneapolis, have 
this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., payable January 15. Holders of fully 
= certificates will receive checks direct from 
ome office. Coupons on Class “B” certificates 
may be collected at Philadelphia Office, 583 Drexel 
Building. 


H. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office. 








Containing plain description of the parts of the human body and their uses; chapters on “ Our Homes,” 
Climate, Food, and Drink, use of Intoxicants and Narcotics; special chapters giving important 
information for every woman. With clear and full information for assisting the skillful efforts 
of the doctor and for the treatment of accidents and disease. Arranged for ready ref- 
erence to enable one to do instantly what can and ought to be done in 
emergencies to relieve suffering or save life. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A. M., M.D., LL. D., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN IN THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA ; AUTHOR of “ Our HomEs,” ‘“‘ ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE,” “ A CONSPEO- 

TUS OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES,” EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 
** REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM OF MEDICINE,” ETC., ETC. 


WITH EIGHT COLORED PLATES AND NEARLY THREE HUNDRED WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From THOMAS CHASE, M. A., Lor. D., LL. D.— 
“ Dr. Hartshorne has a ——_ talent for making 
a Cyclopediaof this kind. His medical knowledge 
is exact and Dyes pene ay and his judgment un- 
erring. The book ought to be in every family in 
thls country.” 

Providence, R. I., February 22d, 1889. 


From D, HAYES AGNEW, M. D., LL. D., Philadel- f 
phia, Surgeon to President Garfield, 
“ Anything which Dr. Hartshorne writes will al- 
ways attract attention, and I know of no book on 
popular medicine comparable in value to this work.” 


From J. M. DaCosta, M. D., LL. D. One of the 
most distinguished Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and senior professor in Jefferson Medical College. 
“lhave examined a copy of Dr. Hartshorne’s 

* Cyclopedia of Medicine.’ Dr. Hartshorne is, both 

as a physician and as an author, very competent to 

write such a book, and I shall recommend it where 

occasion arises. ° 





Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most eminent and 
learned men of his profession, and in the volume 
before us he has conferred upon the public at la 
a benefit that ought to be highly appreciated. 8 - 
book is such a one as ought to be studied by every- 
poe ps and its extensive circulatien must do a great 








Philadelphia, March 13th, 1889. deal of good.—The Canada Citizen, Toronto, Can- 
FroM THEOPHILUS PARVIN, M. D., LL. D., Prof. —_. 
of ** Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 


From WALTER LINDLEY, M. D., President Medt- 
eal Society of State of California, 

“ Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most noted phys 
cians in Philadelphia, and his works coonny a place 
In almost every doctor’s library. This book will 
prove a great blessing to every family that may 
possess it, No equal to it has ever been published. 


dren,” Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia Pa, 

“* Hartshorne’s Cyclopedia of Family Medicine’ 
is, in my opinion, an excellent and will prove a most 
useful work. I do not see how a better one relating 
to the subjects embraced in it, could have been 
written.” 

Philadelphia, March l4th, 1889. 


Issued in one large octavo volume of 943 pages, with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page 
colored plates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $3 ; in full Morocco, $4. 





Will be sent prepaid to the address of any subscriber of Friends’ Review with privilege of returning 
if not satisfactory. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Savings & Loan 


HOME ASSOCIATION 


oF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Hi oy at First Mor rary a 
digh rates formoney. Fi artaqee only, an 
id State seaports makes it highl rofitable 
and-absolute y safe for depositors -” 7” 


O/ svanaxteep oO 

GZ cariicates [HY Cettfcates 

at 66. at iol. 
Monthly Instalment Certificates for Savings. 
with this association will 

ly Three Ti 

$100 to, $1,000 sorrmes. ire Fine 
Money can be withdrawn at 30 days’ notice. Circular free. 
H. F, NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office, 

833 Drexel Buliding, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pocket-Almanac for 1891 


Containing Dates of holding the 


ee et TT ETINGS 


OF FRIENDS IN THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Also Statistical Reports of the number of 
Members of the Religious Society of Friends 
in the World. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. Twelve Copies Fifty Cents. 
Postage stamps received. 


FOR SALE BY 
FRIENDS’ Book AnD TRAcT CoMMITTER, 
No. 56 Lafayette Place, 
New York.. 


@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “‘ Friends’ Keview.” 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS *"*Yrti"'** 303,424.86 


Offer forsale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have stord 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 

For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 

518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

a and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 

FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 

Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An. 
nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 

For sale by BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
4&@ Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
$1.00 


THE STUDENT, cen vear. 
TRE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTELY, 


Martna H. Garrett, . 
Luioyp BaLperston, Jr., { Editors, Gt’n, Pa. 


J. M. Srezre, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED, 1866. 
F. CHAS. HICHEL, 
LADIES’ ano GENTLEMEN’S 


FINE FOOTWEAR, 


No. 909 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTIESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


[First mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


1,733,053.18 
409,616.79 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 

Pemberton 8S. Hutchin Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. elen. 


Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 
Lien Motes, or Purvbase Moner Mortgares, 


Negotiated and Guaranteed by 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


Established, 1872. 


Because of the conservative and careful methods 
of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- 
tion, near in which the loans are made, we 
believe these securities to be equal to the best now 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


KINDERGARTEN, sciomce lessons, ‘stories, games 


occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 


Special lessons Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. deocthame ‘as Co, 161 LaSalle 3t., Chicages 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE GO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870.  Biusimtd ela © ou sees 


No investor In it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


its stock isowned almost entirely its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be ever- 
estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities, 


UU 


ula ahe 
Ur asthy ag 
AT THE LEAST COST. 
MODERN METHODS. 


nD) aa gem |) 8 WY 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July1,18909 - - - - 83,303,563 
Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York, Trustee, of First Mortgages 
onlandworth - - - = =| = = =| = «=| §9,997,851 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for mpt delivery. Also Savi: Certificates for sma 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, aces. or 319 Brondway, New York. 


JULY 1, 1000. civrrac ax stnrivs,“iesssotes HENRY DICKINSON, Mgr. 


1,295,501.68 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHTA. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - --- - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - = = $24,256,625.08 


fr INSURES LINES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on de: d, for each interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADM INISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITT. REUEI ER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Comet. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust wet ten which has the care of this description ete Ae It is pres over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy a ts. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management, 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


8am’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, Richard Wood, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8S. Wing, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


Justus C. Strawbridge 
Frederic Collin, - Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 





